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riors can no longer hear my voice; their homes are at Talla-dega, Tallushatche, Fmuckfau, and Tohopeka, I have not surrendered myself thoughtlessly. Whilst there were chances of success, 1 have never left my post, nor supplicated peace. But my people are gone, and I now ask it for the nation and myself. On the miseries and misfortunes brought: upon my country I look hack with deepest sorrow, and wish to avert still greater calamities. If I had been left to contend with the Georgia army, I would have raised my corn on one hank of the river and fought them on the other; but your people have destroyed my nation. You are a brave man; I rely upon your generosity. You will exact no terms of a conquered people but such as they should accede to; whatever they may be, it would now be madness and folly to oppose. If they are opposed, you shall find me among the sternest enforcers of obedience. Those who would still hold out can be influenced only by a mean spirit of revenge; and to this they must not, and shall not, sacrifice the last remnant of their country. You have told our nation where we might go and be safe. This is a good talk, and they ought to listen to it. They shall listen to it."
The interview concluded. For a short time Weather-ford remained at Fort Jackson, and then retired to his plantation upon Little Bear.
When the war was over, Weatherford again became a planter and lived many years with white men and red upon a good farm, "well supplied with negroes/' in Monroe County, Alabama. "He maintained," adds the historian of that State, "an excellent character and was much respected by the American residents for his bravery, honor, and strong native good sense. Tie died in 1826, from the fatigue produced by a "desperate bear hunt."
Intending, in the course of work I am now doing, not only to put General Jackson before the world in his true character as the greatest captain of his time, and the boldest rivers approachrimes by still further suffering. Those hopes which have so long deluded them must be driven from their last refuge. They must be made to know their prophets are imposters, and that our strength is mighty and will prevail. Then, and not till then, may we expect to make with them a peace that shall be permanent."cted to result from this excursion. Unless I am greatly mistaken,e in the blood of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
